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buildings of Paris and the education and humours of
the people. It certainly had value from the fact that
it was drawn up from personal observation. One
extract may be given in which he summarises the
character of the French people:
"The passions of the people are suddenly imparted
and puffed up with a victory, and as soon dejected
with the least repulse or loss. They are prodigal
and splendid in externals but seldom undo themselves
in housekeeping and hospitality; the best sort eat
like princes, and far exceed our table; the common
worse than dogs, . . . They are exceedingly
courteous and have generally their tongues well
hung; which promptitude of theirs, as it becomes
them well in encounter, so they are for the most part
of jovial conversation and far from that constrained
address which is natural to our sullen nation who
never think ourselves acquainted, till we treat one
another with Jack and Tom; familiarities which,
as we find nowhere else in use, so they commonly
terminate in vain and rude associations. The
French are the sole nation in Europe that do
idolise their sovereign. . . ."
In his preface he discourses on foreign travel, in
which from experience he was a great believer. He
writes:
"what first moved me to this apodemick humour was
a certain vain emulation which I had to see the best
education which everybody so decrying at home,
made me conceive was a commodity only to be
brought from a far country; and I cannot say without
a little ambition too of knowing or at least having the
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